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Chapter One: Introducing Anarchy 


‘Introduce a little anarchy, upset the established order, and everything 
becomes chaos. I'm an agent of chaos.’ 


The Joker, 


Hello and welcome to this book exploring the philosophy of anarchism; and, as 
the title suggests, boiling it down to its very essence. Does it, as the Joker 
claims, imply chaos and disorder? Or, does it in fact lead to a far greater state 
of societal harmony than we currently experience? These are the questions 
we'll be getting into. 

Anarchism is a concept which, at the time of writing, I've been actively 
exploring for the past ten years. | experienced about a three year learning—or 
maybe better to say un/earning—curve, before | felt comfortable asserting it 
as: ‘my political position'—ironic as that may sound. Doing so has led me into 
all sorts of trouble whenever political discussion has arisen. If you say you're— 
Left or Right, Labour or Conservative, Democrat or Republican—people of the 
opposite persuasion might roll their eyes, but it's not likely they'll look at you 
as if you have two heads. They'll certainly have encountered your type before. 
That expression of incredulity will become normal however, should you start to 
hint that you might be an anarchist, and talk about such things as doing away 
with the nation state altogether. 

As long as you’re prepared for elongated dinner table discussion, people's 
suspicion need be no bad thing. Everything and the kitchen-sink will be thrown 
at you as you progress from one ineffectual way of explaining yourself to 
another. When sufficient years have passed, you might feel bold enough to 
write down the very best of your ineffectual explanations and publish them in 
a book. 


In this book | won't be focusing on the history and breadth of anarchist 


thought. When | do mention historical figures, it will just be to add a bit of 
colour and not as an essential part of any explanation.(2) | will simply be 
offering the most concise and meaningful ways | have found to express what 
anarchism is—and why that’s so important. 

| won't be basing my arguments on empirical data, quoting potentially 
spurious statistics you'll have to go off and verify. Rather, I'll be employing 
philosophical thought experiments that you can contemplate for yourself. I'll 
use Statistics only to complement these. | will present my own conclusions and 
build upon them, but | fully anticipate that you may not agree. I'm happy with 
this. I'd much prefer you get to the end agreeing with nothing I've written, but 
having deeply engaged with the questions I’m raising, rather than just 
uncritically absorbing my point of view. 

There are a lot of question marks in this book (my last count was one 
hundred and thirty three). When you encounter them | would encourage you 
to pause and think the question through for yourself. If you really want to gain 
maximum benefit, | would even recommend taking the time to write your 
answers down. 

The only logical place to start then is by asking: what does the word anarchy 
actually mean? What images does it conjure up in your mind? 

If you're like most people—including the Joker—They'll be ones of chaos 
and disorder, lawlessness and destruction. That's certainly the common 
perception, but such things have really nothing to do with what the word 
actually means. 

Anarchy comes from two Greek words: an, meaning without and archos, 
meaning ru/ers. It is then simply to be without rulers. This is quite different to 
how it's commonly understood, which would be more like: to be with chaos. 

Indeed, the term anarchy first appears in the English language to imply a 
state of chaos, with the Royalist forces of King Charles describing as anarchists 
those Parliamentarians who sought to depose the monarchy. Now it may well 
be that the absence of rulers wi// inevitably lead to chaos, but we certainly 


wouldn't want to accept this on the word of monarchs seeking to hold onto 


their crowns and heads. 

Before we get to such an examination however, we must first decide what 
constitutes a ruler and what kind of people fall into this category. We may very 
well not come up with the same answer. Nevertheless, I’m hopeful there is at 
least a starting place on common ground where we can meet. 

We'd probably agree that monarchs (in the historical sense) and dictators 
constitute rulers. We might also add slavers to the list. These categories of 
people claim the right to control the lives of others. With other categories it 
may not be so obvious. What about politicians, up to including presidents and 
prime ministers? Does the nature of the countries they run make any 
difference? What about bosses and business owners? Does it make a difference 
whether they're running a small business, making a humble income, or 
whether they are the CEO of a major corporation, earning a vast salary 
compared to their employees? We may also think there are good and bad 
rulers and we should really want to be without bad rulers, as opposed to 
having no rulers whatsoever. 

One thing we can perhaps state, is that when we are speaking about rulers, 
we are really describing the nature of a relationship between ruler and ruled. 
With that in mind, | will attempt to offer up a basic definition which hopefully 


we can build upon. See how you feel about it: 


Whether someone is a ruler or not is determined by whether the 


relationship in question is based on consent or coercion. 


How does that sit with you? 

If a relationship is consensual, it is, by its very nature, anarchic. No person 
can be considered the ruler of the other. If, on the other hand, a relationship is 
coerced—if one person is forced to be a part of it against their will—then it is 
not anarchic. Rather it is archic or with rulers. 

If this premise is true it should be true at any scale. The principle would hold 


whether we are talking about an individual forced into a marriage of two, a 


slave on a plantation of hundreds, or a person living in a dictatorship of 
millions. The relationships here are coerced, not consensual, and therefore not 
anarchic. 

By contrast, when a person chooses their partner, employment and 
governance of their own free will—these relationships are anarchic. 

Now we must acknowledge it might not always be straightforward to 
determine what exactly constitutes consent. Economic relationships for 
example, could pose a problem. If a person is dying of thirst they may sign 
their life away for a glass of water, but can they really be said to have freely 
given consent? This is an extreme example, but I'm sure it's not hard for you to 
think of others where you may feel exploitation is taking place. Additional 
areas might include the application of psychological pressure. For example, can 
a person raised inside a cult freely consent to their continued involvement as 
an adult? Tricky! 

I'd suggest that to stand any chance of engaging with such complex 
questions we should lay solid foundations first. There are many shades of grey, 
but it seems to me there is also black and white. If we can establish a way of 
thinking about the clear-cut cases, we will be in a better place to take on the 
challenging ones. 

And so that concludes this introductory chapter. All I've wanted to convey 
here is the most basic sense of anarchism as concerning questions of consent 
and coercion. Whilst that may not seem like much, it is my experience that the 
unwillingness to spend time laying proper foundations, is what leads to the 
construction of shaky political theories. Taking time to fully contemplate the 
basics will pay dividends as we go. 

Before proceeding to the next chapter | would encourage you to really think 
over the definition of anarchy I've offered, and what the difference between 
consenting and coerced relationships means to you. We'll then move on to 


laying another foundational slab, by looking at the concept of property. 


Chapter Two: What is Property? 


Tyrion: ‘How would you like to be rich? My family is rich, we have gold, 
lots of gold, I'm prepared to give you lots of gold!’ 

[Mord frisks Tyrion] 

Mord: ‘No gold!’ 

Tyrion: ‘Well / don't have it here!’ 

Mord: ‘No Gold!’ 

Tyrion: ‘Listen to me, listen to me—sometimes, possession, is an abstract 
concept.’ 


Tyrion Lannister, talking with Mord, Game of Thronesj3 


Welcome to Chapter Two of this book. In Chapter One | defined anarchy as 
simply describing a consensual, as opposed to coercive, relationship. In the 
coming chapters we are going to build upon this proposition. Before we do so, 
we must first lay another foundation stone. We must examine the concept of 
property. What does it mean to say somebody owns something? How does 
ownership come about? And how can something that is owned change hands? 
Without exploring this, there will be no way to know what consent would even 
mean when it comes to discussing our material possessions. 

The opening quote is taken from the TV show Game of Thrones. |t comes 
from a scene wherein the clever Tyrion Lannister is trying to explain to his dim- 
witted jailer Mord, how he can own something that isn't directly on his person. 
One of the things 7hrones did at its best was to contrast people operating on 
different levels of consciousness. Mord can’t understand how a person can 
own something they don’t physically have on them. He assumes he’s being 
tricked and whacks Tyrion with his stick. Tyrion, incredulous, attempts to 


explain the idea of an ‘abstract concept’. 


Before we rush to judgement, perhaps we can have some sympathy for poor 
Mord. We all have a casual understanding of property upon which we act—if 
we didn't then we just wouldn't be able to function in society—but could we 
explain how such a strange and particularly human concept as ownership 
comes about? 

| say human concept—my dogs seem to have some understanding of 
property. They know the front garden is their territory, to be defended from 
the postman and other such threats—and woe betide the hound who sticks its 
nose in another's feeding dish! They, however, like the rest of the animal 
kingdom, would have no concept of the kind of ownership at a distance we are 
all comfortable with. It's crucial we don’t take our understanding of this for 
granted and that we properly examine it, so as to build on solid foundations as 
we go on. 

To begin that exploration then, I'm going to present a thought experiment 
based on one developed by the 17th century philosopher, John Locke.(4) 

Imagine a man walking along a beach. Let’s call him Bob. In the distance, 
Bob spots a piece of driftwood. He fixes his attention on it, walks over, and 
picks it up. He then carries it home and proceeds to painstakingly carve it into 
a little statue; which he varnishes and places on his shelf. 

Now this all sounds rather jolly. Indeed, | have friends who do exactly this 
sort of thing and | always admire them for it. One of them constructed the 
majority of his furniture this way. I'm confident we can probably all agree that 
there's nothing objectionable going on here. 

Now if another man, let's call him Tom, visited Bob's house, decided he liked 
the look of the statue—and took it for himself; we'd probably all agree this 
feels wrong. It strikes an instant cord of unfairness. Poor Bob putting in all that 
work, time and attention; only to have it taken from him! 

However, if Tom had spotted the wood on the beach five minutes before 
Bob did, we'd likely agree that it wouldn't be wrong for Tom to go and pick it 
up and do whatever he wanted with it. Something has happened therefore, 


some process whereby the wood has magically acquired the quality of being 


owned. |t became Bob's property. But how? 

Is it something to do with the act of physically picking up the unowned 
item? Let’s see: if Tom spotted Bob approaching the wood and darted in ahead 
of him, this might be rude—or just competitive, depending on what kind of 
person you are—but it's quite different from wrestling it from him after he's 
made contact. That's the line that, when crossed, strikes most people as out- 
and-out wrong. 

How does it strike you? 

Of course, Bob might decide the wood doesn't suit his purpose and put it 
down again, in which case he abandons it and it returns to an unowned status. 
He may also decide to give his statue away—or swap it for something. As long 
as this is consensual, ownership has changed hands. 

What does it mean to own the wood/statue? The owner has the right to 
determine what is done with it. Bob can engage in his hobby safe in the 
knowledge neither Tom nor anyone else can ruin it for him. 

The question of whether this concept is God-given, inherent in the nature of 
reality, or merely a human contrivance, is one I'll leave alone just for now. 
What | want to focus on here is that this system, irrespective of where it comes 
from, seems to confer immense benefit. Beyond allowing Bob to enjoy his 
hobby, it also allows him to leave his home in the morning with the reasonable 
expectation he may return to it—without it having been taken over by 
someone else. This is certainly not a luxury everybody in the world enjoys.15] 

This system then grants a way by which people can come to own property; it 
also, crucially, places limits on that ownership. A person can only own that 
which they have directly interacted with, or consensually exchanged. Bob 
cannot lay claim to every piece of wood on the beach. More importantly, no 
one can land on a beach, plant a flag, and claim to own the entire continent 
beyond it. This is of course how empires act and has been referred to as the 
Columbus Complex. 

Now I'll address a couple of possible questions: 


Does this principle hold true irrespective of scale? If it's fine for a person to 


own a fish-pond, what about a lake? If a person can own oil to heat their 
home, what about owning all of the oil in Arabia? For now, let's leave open the 
possibility that it may indeed be concerning if an individual or group came to 
own a disproportionate amount of something. I'm not suggesting property 
rights are set in stone. If Dr. Evil did somehow manage to ‘own’ all of the 
world’s water, | wouldn’t suggest we just sit around and dehydrate to death 
while he cackles. Finding ourselves in this unlikely situation, we would of 
course disregard his ownership and act to take the water back. Similarly, a 
person in the altogether more realistic situation of facing starvation, is likely to 
feel justified in stealing to survive—and who would disagree! We clearly rank 
human life as being more important than material possessions. 

The point | would make is this: it is one thing to break the rules when doing 
so seems unavoidable, but quite another to discard them altogether. To lose 
the principle of property is to tear away at the very fabric of society, opening 
us up to all sorts of perdition and banditry. 

An additional point regarding the question of someone owning too much of 
something is this: it might be important to consider how this property was 
acquired in the first place, was the process legitimate or was the property 
stolen. It is certainly not always the case that the individuals who own oil fields 
came to do so in the way | have described as being legitimate, for example. 

Does property need to be held by individuals or could it be held 
communally? As long as it is consensual there is no contradiction with property 
being held communally. We have this in most households where families share 
appliances for example. If Bob consented to being part of a commune, maybe 
he would choose to give up his right to own his statue, for what he perceived 
as a greater good. This is distinct from Tom making that decision for him if he 
felt Bob’s statue would be better utilised on public display. 

A final note: | want to be clear that nothing I've said here has any relevance 
to the concept of /nte/lectual property. Whether such a thing even exists is 
another topic of discussion entirely. It's important, as many modern industries 


are shaped by this questionable form of property—for good or ill. 


That concludes this chapter on property. | hope | have set a foundation 
upon which we may now build. In the next chapter we will look some more at 


the concept of consent, as | explain why | think it is an axiomatic good. 


Chapter Three: What's so Good about Consent? 


‘I've never, in all my years as a clinical psychologist—and this is 
something that really does terrify me—I have never seen anyone ever get 
away with anything at all. Even once... 

‘..maybe you disagree and think that people get away with things all 
the time. Well, | tell you, I've never seen it. What | see instead is that 
someone twists the fabric of reality—and they do it successfully because 
it doesn't snap back at them that moment—and then two years later, 
something unravels, and they get walloped! And they think, “Oh my God 
that's so unfair!”... 

‘..you can't twist the fabric of reality without having it snap back at 
you. It doesn't work that way, and why would it? Because what are you 
going to do? Twist the fabric of reality? | don't think so—I think it’s bigger 
than you.’ 


Jordan Petersonjs] 


Welcome to the third chapter of this book. In Chapter One, | proposed that 
anarchism refers to a type of relationship which is consensual and not coercive. 
Then in Chapter Two | looked at what defines property, in order to have a basis 
for judging whether consent, or coercion, is taking place. 

But should we take consent as a foundational good, requiring no further 
justification? Some of you may answer ‘yes’—and think such a thing is self- 
evident. Others may not be convinced, seeing this position as idealistic. We 
must acknowledge that such a belief in consent is clearly far from universal. 
History is replete with people who—believing they have found the one right 
way to live—see all that remains as being to impose that way on everybody 


else, consent not being required. This one right way may go so far as to dictate 


every aspect of everyone's lives, or it may exist in a more limited sense, 
dictating only certain things; like medical, economic and educational choices. 
Plenty of people would agree that, to varying degrees, society should be 
governed by experts who do not require the consent of the governed to act in 
their best interests. 

This position has a certain plausibility. Why shouldn't societies smartest 
people make the big decisions for those of us who are less capable? Should we 
really want to be anarchists? | am, of course, going to present why | believe this 
is not the case, and that consent really is a foundational good. I'll do this by 
working through some examples, but first | want to examine the question in 
the most fundamental way | can think of. To do so, I'm going to write about 
my own journey with anarchism. 

| feel | was born with anarchic sensibilities. | imagine, if you reflect upon it, 
you might find a similar recollection in yourself. | held an innate sense that 
relationships should be consensual, that our lives are our own to live as we 
best see fit, and that no one has the right to dictate to others how they should 
live. As | grew older, the world rushed in with the message that such a position 
is idealistic and impractical. Pragmatism crept into my mind. In many ways my 
journey in studying anarchism has been about recapturing that childlike 
innocence in a way that rises to meet the challenges the darkness of our world 
presents. 

| recall the first time | clearly heard such an idea being expressed; when my 
high-school history teacher wrote a definition on /iberalism on the blackboard, 


roughly stating that: 


‘A person has the right to do whatever they wish, as long as it does not 


interfere with the well-being of another person.’ 


| remember thinking, ‘Yes, | agree with that!’ As if a position | innately held had 
suddenly been verbalised. It also occurred to me that society at large only 


partially held to this position, and would quickly abandon it as soon as the 


going got tough. Issues like drug prohibition and assisted suicide were 
certainly exempted from this liberal principle. To me it seemed obvious that a 
principle should be universal and, therefore, maintained in these more difficult 
cases too. 

| want to be clear: it's not that | had a callous indifference to the plight of 
the addicted, or that | was blind to the complexity regarding questions of 
suicide etc. In holding that a principle should be applied consistently, | did not 
feel | was being uncaring towards people struggling with these issues. | felt this 
was a false dichotomy. To me, it seemed obvious that once we have 
established a principle, in this case that of consent, we should strive to remain 
within it when confronting the very real problems life presents. | felt strongly 
that to disregard the principle was to invite even worse consequences. 

If | examine where this sense arose from, | can discern two aspects: 

Firstly, there existed for me an awareness of /ife as a mystery. | knew that | 
didn't know. What is this thing we are experiencing? How are we best to live in 
it? | didn’t have the answers and certainly wasn't in a position to insist others 
agree with me. As | grew older, my faith in other people having any answers 
dwindled also. It seems to me that this sense of mystery must limit my 
willingness to either act coercively or to support coercive action by others. It 
also seems that those willing to support coercive actions will tend to have less 
of this sense of underpinning mystery and more of a sense that they know 
what life is. Dictators, for example, seem to act from a place of unshakable 
certainty. 

It's worth noting that for most people, directly employing coercion is too 
much. They don't possess a sufficient level of certainty in the righteousness of 
their actions. They are much more likely, however, to be prepared to outsource 
coercion to an authority figure—and thereby offset their responsibility. Many 
people support drug prohibition; not so many would be willing to lock a drug- 
user in a cage themselves. Whilst they implicitly acknowledge that they 
personally lack the wisdom and authority to do so, they perceive that someone 


else, or some group, possesses both the necessary wisdom and authority—and 


therefore the act becomes morally acceptable. 

In addition to this sense of mystery—and to the extent | felt | had discerned 
anything about life—I had a sense of the world as being structured in some 
orderly and harmonious fashion. | believe | was essentially drawing a spiritual 
conclusion here. | believed there was such a thing as what Dr. Peterson refers 
to when he talks about; ‘the fabric of the universe’. | was asserting the 
existence of a moral fabric. We find expressions of this in concepts like karma, 
or sayings like, what goes around comes around, or you reap what you sow. \n 
the same way in which the physical world has laws that cannot be ignored, it 
seemed to me that morals were similarly objective. We could no more make 
them up than we could fabricate the laws of physics. 

Is there a theistic implication to this? Does talk of ‘objective morals’ imply 
some sort of universal intelligence—a God writing the rules? | personally don’t 
shirk away from some form of this. To investigate such questions fully, 
however, is beyond the scope of this book. If theistic underpinnings are not 
your cup of tea, then I’m sure this could also be thought about simply in terms 
of human nature; the recognition that some behaviours are conducive to our 
good and some are destructive. If | engage in lying and stealing, for example, | 
have, as an unavoidable consequence, cut myself off from a sense of oneness 
and genuine connection with wider humanity. The same could be said to be 
true if | violate people’s consent in any form. 


The questions we all must confront then are: 

Do you know what this life is and how best to live it? Do you know with 
sufficient certainty to impose your position on others? If not, can you 
morally outsource this imposing to a third party? 


And: 


/s there some sort of moral fabric to the universe or human nature? If you 


think so, what does that moral fabric have to say about consent and 


coercion? 


If there is indeed some sort of moral fabric which makes coercive action 
inherently bad, perhaps the best thing we could do to uncover it would be to 
give it a twist. I'll give some examples of coercive actions and we'll examine 
their consequences. I'll specifically give examples where the intention was— 
more than less—to do good, as this will tell us if coercion is in and of itself 
bad—and not just that people intending to do harm is bad. 

Let's invite back Bob and Tom from the previous chapter. Let's say Tom stole 
Bob's statue, but instead of keeping it for himself, he arranged for it to go on 
public display. Tom could contend that many more people would be made 
happy by it this way, so his actions achieved a good end—which justifies the 
means. Sure, Bob is unhappy, but that must be compared to all the people his 
statue has now made happy! This is called a wti/itarian approach, which pursues 
the greatest happiness for the greatest number. 

However noble Tom intends to be, we can identify flaws in his reasoning. 
We can still take issue with Tom even if we don’t dispute his right to deprive 
Bob of his property. 

Tom has done more than just ruin Bob’s hobby for him. He has, in fact, torn 
at the very fabric of consent in society. The people viewing Bob’s work are not 
getting their enjoyment for free; they are paying for it with the acceptance of a 
society where now, anyone’s right to their own property can be violated for a 
perceived greater good. That's a very high price indeed—although one that 
isn't as easy to see as is the obvious gain of the publicly displayed statue. 

And think of the consequences. If Bob feels his property is insecure he may 
become disheartened and cease to make any more statues. If everybody in the 
wider society starts feeling the same way, maybe nothing gets produced 
anymore. It would seem then that the consequences to tearing the consensual 
fabric may be very high indeed. 

Let’s take a real-world example. | mentioned drug prohibition as one of the 


things that struck me as a violation of the liberal/consensual principle right 


away. I'll take a particular aspect of prohibition as an example, as the distance 
of history has made things clear regarding what is now almost universally 
agreed upon to have been a disaster. 

| am of course talking about the United States’ attempted alcohol 
prohibition of the 1920s.(9) 

Just a note: in Chapter One | promised | wouldn't bombard you with facts 
and statistics you would have to spend time verifying. | really want to stick to 
reasoning things through in a way you can do for yourself. I’m going to try and 
stay true to that as | present this historical example here. 

Prohibition, which lasted from 1921 to 1933, wasn’t simply imposed by 
puritanical kill-joys intent on ruining everyone’s fun. To understand the 
support a good portion of the American population gave to it, we must 
understand the astronomical level of alcohol consumption at that time— 
reckoned to be three times that of today—and the destructive effect this had 
on society. The prohibitionists believed they would put an end to men 
squandering their wages in saloons and being unable to feed their children. 
They believed domestic violence, so often fuelled by alcohol, would be over. 
Prior to it’s abolition, even slavery was said to be unsustainable without 
alcohol. Many truly believed that by utilising the legitimate coercive power of 
the state to ban alcohol, they would be ushering in an era of heaven on earth. | 
write this to emphasise that alcohol posed no small problem to society, much 
like drugs are a massively destructive force today. My case is not based on 
downplaying that. 


Let’s look at the consequences of the prohibitionist policy: 


The alcohol economy continued to exist, it simply transferred into the 
hands of a criminal underworld. There, violence was used to protect the 
enormous profits that could now be made by alcohol's higher price. 
These gangs were known to support politicians who voted to keep the 


country ‘dry’, thereby protecting their revenue. 


Vast numbers of people were put out of work in the legitimate economy, 
and thousands ended up working as part of criminal organisations when 


they otherwise never would have done so. 


Alcohol became far more dangerous. Poisonous industrial alcohol was 
sold for consumption, leading to paralysis and death for thousands of 


people each year. 


As the policy was hard to enforce, draconian sentences were employed to 
discourage dealing in alcohol. Towards the end it was possible to be 


locked away for life simply for selling beer. 


Prohibition led to a more invasive society. Alcohol (and drug) prohibition 
is a victimless crime. | don’t mean to dismiss the harm, | mean this in a 
very literal sense. Unlike being burgled or mugged, there is no victim to 
report the purchase of an illegal substance. This means that for the police 
to even find out about such transactions, they necessarily had to become 


more invasive in their surveillance efforts. 


There was a reallocation of policing resources away from crimes against 


person and property, towards propping up prohibition. 


Perhaps most nefariously of all, instead of being able to receive the help 
they needed, people genuinely suffering with addiction issues were 
criminalised. This inhibited a consensual way of dealing with such 


problems. 


These points are by no means exhaustive, but | hope they've made my point 
that the road to hell can indeed be paved with good intentions—if those 
intentions are carried out by coercive means. Alcohol prohibition was of course 


abandoned, but perhaps the deeper lessons were not learned: lessons 


regarding consequences of tearing at the moral fabric of consent. 

| must note that at this stage in my journey, whilst | saw certain things the 
state did as being coercive, it never occurred to me that the state itself was 
illegitimate or inherently bad. | had no problem whatsoever with state- 
provided healthcare and couldn't conceive of anyone objecting to such a thing. 
The same was true of the social security safety net. | wasn't even particularly 
cynical of the war powers, believing that Western states had intervened in Iraq 
(the first time) and Yugoslavia for humanitarian reasons. My questions about 
the legitimacy of its very nature came later. 

And that's where we'll be going in the next chapter. After looking some 
more at consent and coercion, I'll be addressing how all of this relates to the 
nation state. 


Oh... and Tony Soprano will be making an appearance too. 


Chapter Four: The Mob and the State 


‘I'm like fucking King Midas in reverse here; everything | touch turns to 
shit. I’m not a husband to my wife, I'm not a father to my kids, I'm not a 
friend to my friends. I'm nothing.’ 


Tony Sopranorio) 


Welcome to the fourth chapter of this book. In the last chapter we delved 
deeply into the concept of consent, asking whether or not it is an innately 
good thing. As a way of testing this, we explored the consequences of 
abandoning the concept and embracing more coercive means. 

In this chapter I'll take that thought experiment further, looking at the 
operating practises of an institution grounded in coercion—the mafia. I'll then 
explore the greater implications of this for an anarchist society. To help the 
process along, I'll be taking an example from the famous mob-based TV series, 
The Sopranos. 

A few years into the show, a particularly despicable character, Feech La 
Manna, is released from jail and seeks to restart his mob career. One of the 
ways he does this is by ‘helping out’ his nephews’ gardening firm. Feech’s 
approach consists of intimidating and beating-up all the other gardeners in the 
area, and thereby granting his nephews a de facto monopoly.111 

| must credit the writers and actor Robert Loggia with bringing the character 
of Feech to life. Loggia gives an incredible portrayal of a delusional narcissist, 
incapable of empathy, making his living by preying on other human beings. 
Simply pointing out Feech’s behaviour as nasty however, is a little too easy. 
What | want to explore here are the economic implications of the enforced 


monopoly he sets up: 


Firstly—and most obviously—the other gardeners in the area suffer. They 


lose their income, which of course has knock-on effects for their families 


as well as the wider community. 


The customers also lose out. The whole point of an enforced monopoly is 
to keep prices high through restricting supply. Le Manna’s Gardeners—as 
the firm is called—could have found work by dropping their prices to a 
level which was competitive with other firms. Feech’s use of intimidation 
and violence was not about helping them to find work, it was about 


keeping the price of that work artificially high. 


The variation of services available is reduced. Different gardening firms 
may have specialised in different areas; Japanese styled gardens, or 
vegetable patches for example. Now it is a case of one size fits all. Whilst 
Le Manna’s do have to do some gardening work to remain employed, 
they are not under pressure to provide such a good service, as there is no 


competition for them. 


Enforced monopolies also reduce investment in capital equipment. 
Industries become more efficient over time because owners are 
effectively forced to invest their profits into new technology. | say 
effectively forced, as failing to do so means they will fall behind their 
competitors and will not be able to lower their prices. Gardeners, for 
example, who persist in using manual shears instead of electric trimmers 
will take much longer to complete a job and won't be able to lower their 
prices accordingly. This is probably the least obvious effect of coercion 
(I'm sure you could have thought of the previous examples yourself), 
ironically, then, over time it is perhaps the most corrosive aspect. 
Inefficiency and higher prices in the gardening business probably does 
not signal the end of the world, but imagine if medicine operated as a 
monopoly. The effects of stagnating the development of new treatments 


would end the lives of millions—including those financially profiting 


from the scam. 


Beyond the financial aspects, there is also a negative feeling generated 
between Le Manna’s Gardeners and those they expropriate. The 
community may turn a blind eye, but they know they are the victims of 


predacious behaviour. 


Le Manna’s Gardeners do indeed financially benefit. They have all the work 
they want, set at a higher price than they would otherwise get. However, even 
if we accept that crime does financially pay, 7he Sopranos was always brilliant 
at displaying its psychological and spiritual corrosiveness. As I've said, Feech Le 
Manna was a narcissist, incapable of forming genuine connections with other 
human beings. He soon ends up back in jail as a consequence of only being 
able to relate to similar people, who quickly sell him out. The character who 
most brilliantly displays the corrosive effects of crime however, is the star of 
the show—Tony Soprano. 

The Sopranos centres around the interactions Tony, a mob boss, has with his 
psychologist, Dr. Jennifer Melfi. The quote at the beginning of this chapter is 
from a session where Tony is trying to figure out why his life has gone so 
wrong. In contrast to his outer veneer of being the powerful mob boss, 
inwardly he feels empty. He recognises that he has none of the things that 
make life worth living—lacking genuine human connection with both his 
friends and family. As a person, he is nothing. There was another quote | 
considered using in which Tony says, ‘Every day is a gift, it's just, does it have 
to be a pair of socks?’[12) | actually found this one a little more amusing, but the 
‘King Midas in reverse’ suits our purposes best. Basing his life on coercion has 
given Tony the anti-Midas touch. 

Tragically, neither Tony nor Dr. Melfi are able to see this. Tony always 
blames his depression on his ‘bad genes’, ignoring what is staring him in the 
face, whilst Dr. Melfi offers drugs to numb his pain. The commentary on the 


effects of living a violent life in 7he Sopranos is often subtle—expressed by 


what is absent. In six years of the show, Tony is never really happy or at peace, 
right up till his murder in the final scene. 

So now we've looked at some of the economic implications of coercive 
monopolies, I'm going to suggest something. I'm going to suggest that many 
of the observations and criticisms I've made of the mafia ‘business model’, 
would also apply to most—if not all—nation states. 

Let's examine this. Taking everything we've covered so far, let’s ask whether 
the typical nation state appears to operate on a consensual or coercive model. 

A consensual model means a person is free to withdraw their custom at any 
time. This is the main check anyone has against receiving a quality of service 
they are unhappy with. A coercive model means a person will ultimately be 
threatened with force if they stop paying the bills. Much like a mafia protection 
racket, people are clearly not free to withdraw their custom from the services 
the state provides. 

It could be countered that people can withdraw by simply leaving the 
country. This may sound extreme, but | suggest we should look at things in 
terms of principle, not scale. A person may be bound to certain agreements if 
they live in an apartment block, and can only become free from them by 
leaving. Perhaps this is fair, so does the same principle apply? The question 
really is, can states make any claim on the land which they legislate for? 

If we go back to Chapter Two, we discussed legitimate ownership requiring 
either a consensual exchange or someone acting on something previously 
unowned. | gave the example of Bob picking up driftwood. Another example 
could be a farmer, fencing off and planting an area of land to make it Ais field. 
By contrast, illegitimate ownership is when property is taken without consent, 
or land is claimed that was never acted upon. Landing on a beach and 
declaring a whole island—or continent—to be the ‘property’ of some empire, 
would be illegitimate. 

It is clear that most states fall into the latter category: they have not 
legitimately acquired the right to govern the land they lay claim to. Even if we 


go really far back in history, the origins of any such claims lie in conquest. At 


no point did the people who could be said to rightfully own the land, ever 
willingly cede it to a state. With that being the case, a state cannot legitimately 
demand a person leaves a whole country to avoid paying for its services. 

What about democracy? The will of the majority? Does this legitimise nation 
states? 

Democratic decisions are fine, just so long as everybody affected has 
previously agreed to be beholden to them. With nation states, as nobody ever 
signed up to the system—now or in history—then according to what I've laid 
out, the answer would be no. 

Does the intention make a difference? Mobsters use coercion with the 
intention of enriching themselves. People working for the state—even if they 
are funded by coercive means—are often intending to be of service to others. 

Perhaps this does make some difference. Your average government worker 
may not suffer all the personally destructive consequences a Tony Soprano 
does. But as we saw in our example of prohibition—or Tom taking Bob’s statue 
for public display—good intentions do not ameliorate the effects of coercion. 
Bad outcomes seem to be woven into coercion’s very nature. 

If we were to conclude that the state is an organisation founded on coercive 
instead of consensual grounds, given what we've said about the consequences 
of coercion, would we not expect to see negative effects here? Should we not 
see Tony’s Midas touch in reverse coming into play? Do we see that? That is 
what we'll be exploring over the next several chapters. I'll be taking some 
examples of services typically provided by the state, and seeing if we can spot 
the corrosive effects of coercion acting within them. Prior to that however, in 
the next chapter I'll take a detour to present what an alternative to a coercive 
government model might look like. 

And, so, I'll conclude this chapter with the following questions for you to 


contemplate: 


Do you agree that coercion Is both morally and economically corrosive? 


Do you think that most nation states operate on a coercive model, 


comparable to the mafia? 


If not, how do they differ? 


If so, how would you expect this to manifest in the services states 


provide? 


Chapter Five: The Consent of the Governed 


‘For in all reason, all government without the consent of the governed is 
the very definition of slavery.’ 


Jonathan Swifti3) 


Welcome to Chapter Five of this book. In the previous chapter | proposed that 
the state is an institution rooted in coercive practises. Over the next several 
chapters, I'm going to examine some of the core services states provide to see 
if we can spot the corrosive effects of coercion within them. Essentially, I'll be 
asking whether governments also possess Tony Soprano's Midas touch in 
reverse. 

Before we get into that however, | want to be crystal clear about what | am 
and am not claiming. | am claiming that governments as we know them are 
based upon coercion. | am not claiming a// institutions that we could consider 
to be in any way government-like must be inherently coercive. Neither am | 
claiming that there could be no such thing as a consensual government. 

| must emphasise this point as | feel an absence of clarity here gives rise to 
no end of needless confusion and conflict when it comes to discussing 
anarchism. Because governments are overwhelmingly coercive, and anarchy 
essentially means no coercion, it is a simple leap to assert that anarchy must 
therefore mean no government. 

If we can demonstrate that institutions we would recognise as being 
government-like could operate consensually, then it would be no contradiction 
to speak of anarchic-governments, strange as that may sound. The importance 
of this point is to recognise that; arguments over whether this or that service 
would be better provided in a government or more market-like manner, whilst 
important, have no direct bearing on anarchism. Anarchy only concerns itself 


with the question of consent. 


An additional reason why I’m bringing this up, prior to examining state 
services, is that: if I'm going to critique those services it's important to have a 
sense of what an alternative system might be. | will now attempt to sketch that 


out by asking: 


What, then, would a legitimate government look like? 


My answer, quite simply, is that it would be any governmental body that 
acquires the consent of a//those it governs. 

Let's utilise a thought experiment to explore this further: 

Let's invite Bob back. This time, instead of a piece of wood, imagine Bob 
acquiring a plot of land. He could do this either by directly labouring on 
unowned land, or purchasing the land from someone who already has (just as 
described in Chapter Two). Bob now hires a construction company to build an 
apartment block on his land. He builds one-hundred flats which he then 
proceeds to sell off individually. 

All good so far! 

Whilst each apartment is owned by an individual (or couple) who can 
determine how it is decorated etc., obviously there are also communal issues 
to address. The public areas of the building will need cleaning, the outside 
windows washing, and every twenty-years major money will need to be spent 
on roof repairs. There are also communal issues regarding residents’ conduct 
which will no doubt arise. People playing loud music or leaving rubbish in 
corridors etc. These issues will all require some sort of governance to sort out. 

This governance could take many different forms. Bob may draft a contract 
that each person who purchases an apartment is required to sign. This contract 
could stipulate an obligation to pay into a maintenance fund. The fund may 
work differently depending on the residents. In some buildings, residents may 
prefer hiring cleaners for the communal areas; in others the residents may 
prefer a cleaning-rota. The point is that it would obviously be inefficient for 


everyone to hire a cleaner individually to do their allocated section of the 


communal area; or, worse, everyone to hire an individual window-cleaner! 
Bob's contract may stipulate that the fund and other issues would be 
administered by himself, acting as manager; or maybe he steps away and 
leaves a democratically elected body of residents to take charge. 

So here we have what looks like a government—and potentially a 
democratic one at that. We can stretch this further and imagine other 
communal tasks this government may administer. Fire protection, building 
security and regulating the use of potentially dangerous electrical goods all 
come to mind. 

There are other areas where, for the most part, it would seem inefficient to 
transfer responsibility from the apartment owners to the government. For 
obvious reasons, residents would want to buy their own food and not have the 
government purchase it collectively. Residents would probably also value 
freedom of choice when it comes to raising and educating their children. Other 
areas may be grey. It might be good to have designated first-aiders in the 
building, but the residents will surely want to make their own long-term 
healthcare choices. 

Essentially, making decisions collectively can be more efficient; but it comes 
at the cost of individual choice. This is just fine if we are talking about 
arranging window cleaners; we are surely happy to exchange choice for 
efficiency here. By contrast, most of us wouldn't want our reading choices 
collectivised, just so we could get a better deal on the purchase of books. | am 
then defining a government-like model as one where choices are collectivised, 
in contrast to a market-like model, where they are left at the level of the 
individual. 

Now, imagine if instead of building an apartment block, Bob had 
constructed a housing estate. The corridors would be the equivalent of roads, 
which would also require collective maintenance. If this estate had five- 
thousand houses, areas zoned for shops, security guards and a fire service; you 
can see how the administration of all this would constitute a very small 


government. 


So is this government legitimate? 


My answer is yes, for two reasons: 


Firstly; Bob legitimately owns the land upon which he’s setting the rules. 


Secondly; The people Bob sets the rules for freely consent to them. They 
choose to come live in his apartment block. In purchasing one of Bob's 
apartments, residents are consenting to his rules. Should they transfer 
their apartment on to someone else, either by sale or inheritance, the 


rules follow the property. 


This is in contrast to a typical state, which can make no claim to legitimately 
own the land upon which it sets rules, and does not seek the consent of those 
it then imposes those rules upon. 

Let's now look at some of the practical differences that arise when 
government is consensual. 

The major implication of this legitimate government is that it places crucial 
constraints on Bob's governing power. He can’t build apartment blocks on land 
he doesn’t own, and has no right to set rules in blocks he didn't build. Bob is 
restricted by being required to operate in a consensual manner. It is very 
unlikely that he will ever be able to own an area of land equivalent in size to 
even the world’s smallest country. If things do go wrong, and a resident does 
have a serious falling out with Bob, they will not have to move a thousand 
miles to escape him. 

There are however additional factors which restrain Bob—or the building's 
governing body—from acting tyrannically. If conditions start making residents 
unhappy, they can leave. This, coupled with the bad reputation the block may 
acquire, will act to force property prices down. Given that Bob and/or the 
people in government are stakeholders in the property, they are certainly 
incentivised against ill behaviour. By contrast, people working for coercive 


governments are not stakeholders in their countries in the same direct manner. 


If they act badly and hurt (economically or otherwise) the people they rule, 
they will not personally be affected by this to anything like the same extent. 

Whilst the requirement to acquire property legitimately places a strong limit 
on the power of consensual governments, ironically, it might also liberate them 
to be far more powerful in certain areas. We want governments to protect us 
from crime, yet we also seek to restrict their power. We are rightly afraid of 
granting such power to an entity already practically almighty. Consensual 
government ameliorates this problem, a less powerful entity can take on more 
authority without it posing a serious threat to our liberty. 

This chapter has intended to provide an outline of what government by 
consent looks like. We will be revisiting some of the points raised here as we 
go on to look at the services our coercive governments provide. 


And that’s where we'll be going next time—starting with education... 


Chapter Six: Education 


‘Was it possible | had been hired not to enlarge children’s power, but to 
diminish it? That seemed crazy on the face of it, but slowly | began to 
realise that the bells and the confinement, the crazy sequences, the age- 
segregation, the lack of privacy, the constant surveillance, and all the rest 
of the national curriculum of schooling were designed exactly as if 
someone had set out to prevent children from learning how to think and 
act, to coax them into addiction and dependent behaviour.’ 


John Taylor Gattor4) 


Welcome to the sixth chapter of this book. So far | have defined anarchy as 
concerning questions of consent and coercion, made the case that coercive 
action has inherently negative outcomes, and claimed that nation states 
operate by coercive means. 

If that is all true then we should expect to see the corrosive effects of 
coercion impacting upon the services nation states provide. Over the course of 
the next several chapters, | will attempt to demonstrate that this is in fact the 
case: that coercion does indeed poison such services from the roots up. | will 
not be writing a comprehensive denunciation of these services. If | did so, each 
chapter would be a book in itself. Rather, | will focus on one or two key points 
from which | think a self-evident case can be made. 

In the last chapter | presented an outline for what a consensual government- 
like structure might look like. So too, in the following chapters, | will 
endeavour to present an outline of what form consensual alternatives to state 
run services might take. 

As promised, we're going to start with education. 


To put my cards on the table; for me, education was the first thing to go. 


That is to say, | began to question why the state was running an educational 
system long before | doubted its capabilities in any other area—and long 
before | knew anything whatsoever about anarchism. A major reason for this is 
one | will share with the vast majority of you. By the age of sixteen we have all 
been exposed to around twelve years of the schooling system. This gave me an 
insight into its operation that | simply didn't have in areas such as healthcare 
or the justice system etc. Having began my schooling career as an optimist for 
what was in store, by the time I’d reached the end it had all come to look 
pretty dysfunctional. 


Ill run through some of my observations: 


The teaching staff were often quite open about having no interest in the 
subjects they taught and encouraged us to think likewise. It was all simply 
about memorisation to pass examinations. This was somewhat 
disheartening. There was an acknowledgment that all we were doing with 


the years of our youth was, in truth, pretty meaningless. 


The system was clearly utterly cruel to at least fifty percent of the 
children. Continuously judging all children by academic standards 
inevitably conveys the message: ‘a majority of you are stupid and 
worthless.’ Such a thing is of course never directly spoken, but the 


implication is unavoidable. 


The system had to, by necessity, always inflate its own importance. 
Teachers would provide horror stories of children who didn’t study for 
their exams going on to spend their whole lives in factories screwing the 
lids on tubes of toothpaste. To acknowledge that school might actually 
have little or no effect on your adult life would be to call the whole 


system into question. 


School kept children prisoners against their will. | knew countless kids 


who whiled away their school life having 18th century poetry forced into 


their brains, when all they wanted to do was get out and start a real job. 


The education system is inherently fascistic in nature. Could there be 
anything more sacred and individualistic than one’s educational choices? 
Schooling removes these choices from the individual and dictates what 
shall be learnt. This carries on up the chain to the teachers, who do not 
have the freedom to teach as they see fit, but rather must bend to the will 


of their own superiors. 


Schooling vastly wastes resources. Everyone | know took ten years of 
compulsory language classes. Almost no one | know speaks a foreign 
language. This is simply a vast misallocation of resources. It means that 
adults have less money in their pockets to do such things as pay off their 
mortgages etc., because money is being wasted. Wasting people's labour 


is a form of cruelty. 


Finally, a low level nastiness pervades the whole education system, arising 
naturally from teaching staff being required to continuously force 


children into action against their will. 


It is certainly not uncommon to converse with people on the shortcomings of 
the educational system. Unlike areas such as healthcare, where the problem is 
generally perceived as a lack of funding, people tend to be very open to the 
idea that the schooling system would benefit from substantial reform. Indeed, 
as you've read this far, I'd be surprised if you weren’t such a person yourself. 
My observations are not original. A few years ago a very popular TED Talk by 
educational philosopher Dr. Ken Robinson critiqued the educational system as 
arising out of an industrial revolution mindset and containing outdated 19th 
century prejudices.(i5} He quipped that when we put children through school by 


age group, it is as if we are saying the most important thing about them is 


their date of manufacture. The fact that this talk currently has tens of millions 
of views on YouTube indicates that this is not a fringe position. 

No doubt any system can be run in a better or worse manner, and I'm 
certainly sure there is great wisdom in the evaluation of educational 
philosophers such as Dr. Robinson. | do believe though that there is a 
fundamental flaw here too, in not perceiving that the root of all these 
problems is that the state is a coercive entity, fundamentally incapable of 
running an educational system. 

If you recall from the last chapter, | defined a government-like model as one 
where choices are collectivised, in contrast to a market-/ike model, where they 


are left at the level of the individual. | said that: 


‘making decisions collectively can be more efficient; but it comes at the 
cost of individual choice. This is just fine if we are talking about arranging 
window cleaners [for an apartment block]; we are surely happy to 
exchange choice for efficiency here. By contrast, most of us wouldn't 
want our reading choices collectivised, just so we could get a better deal 


on the purchase of books.’ 


| chose reading as the example very deliberately, as this struck me as the core 
problem with the state-run educational system. It is an attempt to 
collectivise—and therefore sacrifice choice—in an area where freedom to 
choose is of paramount importance. Even during my time at school it seemed 
to me that the state was a bad fit for education. As | became aware of anarchist 
philosophy, | took this thought further. 

At the root of the educational system is its funding through taxation. That is 
to say, the funds are collected by coercion and not consent. According to the 
theory of property | have laid out, the state has no right to lay claim to the 
land you live on or to your labour. Even if you think the schooling system is a 
horrible idea, you are still forced to financially contribute to it. 


The ability to fund itself without consent delinks the educational system 


from its customers—the parents/carers and their children who attend schools. 
There are two further factors that add to this delinking. The first is the partially 
compulsory nature of attendance (this varies from country to country), making 
it harder not only to withdraw from paying for the service, but to withdraw 
from using it also. The second is that state funding allows the type of exams 
the schooling system sets to become so ubiquitous, that they are required for 
entry into many jobs (and all state jobs beyond a certain level). 

These three factors combine to ensure that schools are not accountable to 
parents and carers. This is in contrast to a market system, where if schools were 
not good places to be (absent bullying etc.) they would lose their funding 
quickly. They would also not have the power to compel attendance, or set 
monolithic standards across society. 

What, then, would a consensual alternative look like? 

There are two levels upon which this question must be addressed: 

On one level, an alternative would simply be a system funded with consent. 
This could be what we have called a market-/ike model, where parents would 
pay schools directly, or it could be a government-like model, where the 
locations in which people live would place a requirement to fund education. | 
must say | find the latter unlikely, but | include it as | know some people are 
more drawn to it as a model and | want to be clear there is nothing in 
anarchism that precludes it. Indeed, | could see it working if, in an anarchist 
system, more ideologically unified communities arose. 

On another level however, the above answer is far too limited. 

Schooling is something that is, by this stage, thoroughly ingrained in our 
psyches. After around a hundred and fifty years the fact that children go to 
school is an absolute given. To seriously question this requires an expanse of 
imagination into unexplored possibilities. The last time schooling was not 
compulsory, nobody owned a motor car or had used a telephone. Today, it is 
hard to imagine what early life would consist of—if not schooling. 

Indeed, society has only been able to evolve the way it has done because 


children have been substantially removed from it. As just one example, we take 


for granted that our living areas are crisscrossed by thin stretches of land that 
metal boxes can hurtle along at life threatening speeds. I’m not saying this is a 
bad thing, but the evolution of this system has been aided by the fact that 
kids—to whom the system poses the most danger—are locked away five days 
a week. The same could be said of our child-exclusive work places: these have 
been aided in their evolution by transferring the cost of childcare onto the 
state—and thereby the taxpayer. 

Had the choice to introduce compulsory schooling not been made, we 
would—by necessity—be living in a more child friendly world. Asking what a 
consensual educational system would look like is therefore really a question of 
re-imagining society to be inclusive of children. 

Now, let’s turn to look at some common objections. 

One fear is that without compulsory schooling children would be exposed to 
the risk of not learning to read. This is a foundational concern, as if you can 
read you can learn pretty much anything else, but without it, you're in trouble. 

There are many ways to address this question. I'd like to present just one 
which | think is novel and sticks with our principle of being self-evident and 


able to be reasoned through without looking up any statistics. And that is: 


Medieval peasants could read. 


In spite of a commonly held belief that they were illiterate, modern scholarship 
suggests that many medieval peasants could read and write perfectly well. Our 
misconception arises from a changing definition of what it means to be 
literate. In medieval times, to be literate was to be able to read Latin, by which 
standard we are all still illiterate today.r16) 

As interesting as scholarly research is, however, | would suggest that when 
you think about it, it’s obviously the case that peasants could read. 

The ability to read and write confers immense practical benefit. To do it at a 
basic level requires the memorisation of twenty-six characters and their 


associated sounds. Twenty-six is not a big number. As an illustration; there are 


twenty football teams in the English Premier League (you can swap the sport of 
your own country here). A sizable portion of the English population can not 
only name these teams, but know exactly where they are in that league, how 
many points they have, who they've played and who plays for them at any 
given time. The ability to remember twenty-six symbols is not a big task. 

We would be required to believe our ancestors were really stupid then, to 
not acquire this basic skill and pass it on to their children. It turns out they 
weren't stupid and that’s exactly that they did. 

An additional reason why | think this is important to address is that the 
derogatory and incorrect view of our apparently illiterate ancestors has given 
us the impression that people, left to their own devices, stand a good chance 
of failing to learn to read. We therefore need to force learning to prevent this. 
It seems this wasn't true a thousand years ago, nor is it today. The unschooling 
movement—parents who reject the very concept of schooling—reports that 
children naturally learn to read quite quickly, but almost always when they are 
older than age four; when it holds practical value for them. Eductionalist Peter 
Gray reports that the age children naturally learn is becoming younger, as 
reading confers benefits at an earlier age now due to technology.1:7) 

A further common objection is that, without schooling, children at the lower 
economic end of society would be cast adrift. If taxation-based state schools 
disappear then wealthier families might do just fine, but the poor, being 
unable to afford educational resources, would suffer. 

The first thing to note is that the parents of these children, their parents and 
grandparents, all went through compulsory state education—yet after a 
hundred and fifty years, all this forced education has not lifted them out of 
poverty. | don’t think this is a knockout blow: the education system is clearly 
not the only reason for the continued existence of poverty. It could also be the 
case we just need to reform schools and force education better. It is worth 
noting though that history does not exactly provide a ringing endorsement of 
the state's efforts. 


Given that educational resources are today available in abundance, this 


cannot be a question of access. Are we really saying then that a certain 
segment of the population lacks the self-determinism to take care of 
themselves and educate their children? Is there a contempt here for the /ower 
orders, that they need to turn their children over to their betters to raise them. 
This does have a ring to it of Native people being required to turn their 
children over to the white man, else they be raised as savages! 

Obviously I’m not wishing to be naive and ignore that there are at least 
some highly dysfunctional families in society, who may take no active interest 
in education. | would simply contend that it is even more naive to think the 
solution to this comes through forcing education on them, rather than the use 
of consensual persuasive approaches. 

Additionally, we must look at what the consequences are for struggling 
children and families. They tend to often be the ones who do worst at school, 
leaving with no qualifications. When you decide to force education you must 
then be prepared to go to draconian lengths to enforce attendance. Thousands 
of parents gain criminal records each year in the UK, due to their children not 
attending school. Police are sometimes dispatched to abduct children from 
their homes and escort them to school.) I'll leave it to you to imagine what 
mood they'd be in to study Shakespeare that day. 

With this being said, there may remain a problem of childcare. We should be 
clear that this is the problem though, and not one of education (The 
Department of Education could be renamed the Department of Childcare as a 
first step). Again this is a factor of how society has developed: the state spends 
thousands of pounds each year to effectively lock children out of society. In 
the absence of this, alternatives would have to develop—|I would suggest more 
humane ones too. 

| would like to move to looking at this issue from a different angle, 
questioning how equipped we are to even assess the schooling system. 

If schooling has a traumatising effect, then this will affect the way we, as 
adults, look at it now. We may lack the ability to be honest with ourselves 


about shaming experiences, and we may be inclined to defend it as a way of 


denying trauma. We may also find children in a state of freedom to be 
triggering and react negatively. Our tolerance for such a system cannot be 
considered separately from the fact that the majority of us are victims of it and 
suffer with the resulting trauma. 

As a way to reflect upon this I'll invite you to read the following quotation, 
taken from the book 7he Body Never Lies by psychotherapist Alice Miller. 
Miller writes about the schooling of the playwright Friedrich Schiller, | suggest 


noticing whatever feelings the passage evokes in you: 


‘School holidays were unknown at the time, leave of absence was 
unheard-of. The entire course of the day was subject to military 
regulation. The pupils slept in huge dormitories and were roused at five in 
the summer and six in the winter. Junior officers supervised the making of 
the beds and personal grooming. Then the pupils marched into the drill 
hall for morning roll call, proceeding from there to the refectory for 
breakfast, consisting of bread and gruel. Everything was done on 
command, be it the folding of hands for prayer, sitting down, or falling 
out. Lessons took place from seven till midday. Then came the half hour 
that earned young Schiller constant reprimands and the reputation of 
being a "pig": the period set aside for personal grooming, known as 
proprete. The pupils donned full military attire, the pale blue coat with 
the black cuffs, a white waistcoat and white breeches, turndown boots 
and rapier, the three-cornered hat with its trimmings and plumes. As the 
Duke [the founder of this school] could not stand red hair, Schiller had to 
powder it. Like all the others, he wore a long, artificial pigtail and two 
papillotes [curlers] at his temples, affixed with plaster. Thus attired, the 
pupils marched off first to midday roll call and then to the refectory. After 
the meal came first the obligatory walk and then military drill, followed by 
lessons from two to six, and subsequently the proprete process all over 
again. The rest of the day was devoted to personal study in accordance 


with a strict plan. Immediately after the evening meal, the pupils were 


sent to bed. Young Schiller remained trapped in the straitjacket of this 


unchanging routine until he was twenty-one years old. 't19) 


Obviously schools have come a long way since then, but our modern-day 
schools are the descendants of such systems and have inherited many of their 
core premises, for example the fundamental disregard for children as 
conscious individuals possessing their own tastes and capable of having 
serious input into their own choices. The treatment of children as little 
machines to be programmed with knowledge is something we would consider 
insane if it were applied to adults. 
If we are to deschool society, we must begin by deschooling our minds. The 

following list of question are intended not to be answered quickly, but rather 


to be reflected upon: 


What are the implications of grouping a whole segment of society 


together by age? 


What are the implications of enforcing extreme levels of academic 


learning across the board? 


What are the implications of repeatedly exposing children to 


examinations? 


Is it productive to force children to learn subjects they have no interest 


in? 


Is it wise to keep children out of the workplace until they are sixteen? 


Is it wise to keep children isolated from the rest of society? 


What happens to children who are not sent to school? Do they grow up 


illiterate, lacking social skills and unable to get on in life? 


Do children need to be forced to learn things? Do they lack natural 


curiosity? 

Is it cruel to place children in an environment where it is made clear to 
them that they are failures every day for twelve years? Are there likely to 
be any long-term consequences to doing this? 

Is it good to convey the message to children that their whole lives will be 
affected by the exams they take at age sixteen? Are there consequences 
to doing this? 

Is it good to make young people return to a place where they are being 
bullied day-in day-out? Could doing so be a factor in suicide being the 
biggest cause of death of the under thirty-fives? 


How would you feel if adult education was run the way children’s is? 


How would you demonstrate that schooling increases educational 


outcomes and general wellbeing? 


And further: 


What would your childhood have been like in a supportive society with 


absent schooling? 


What possibilities can you imagine coming into being for children in our 


society now if compulsory schooling ended? 


The quote at the start of this chapter is from John Taylor Gatto. He was voted 


New York Teacher of the year several times. His research into the history of 
education led him to conclude schooling across the world was established to 
control the minds of the young, not to liberate them. Whilst it is somewhat 
beyond the scope of this series to explore the motivations of the state, 
historically this is clearly the case. Education has always been available and is 
so now more than ever. It is a reasonable assumption then that the state's 
involvement is not really about provision, but rather about ensuring the 


direction of that education moves along acceptable lines. 


Chapter Seven: Healthcare 


‘At the age of four she had contracted tuberculosis, which was a common 
disease among our class. Her ailment was caused because my parents 
were compelled to live in a disease-ridden mining slum at the end of the 
Great War. Eventually my parents were able to leave the slum but by then 
the damage had already been done to my sister's health, and the TB 
spread into her spine. It left her a deformed paraplegic with a hunchback. 
For the last twelve months of her life, Marion was totally dependent on 
my mother to be fed, bathed and clothed. In those days, there was no 
National Health Service; one either had the dosh to pay for your medicine 
or you did without. Your only hope for some medical care was the council 
poor house that accepted indigent patients.’ 


Harry Leslie Smithi2o) 


Welcome to the seventh chapter of this book. In the previous chapter we 
looked at education. | confessed to finding it difficult to hide my disdain for 
the state’s system of compulsory schooling, due to my perception that it is 
both cruel and obviously unnecessary. The subject of this chapter, healthcare, 
sits at the opposite end of the spectrum for me. In contrast to schooling, | 
entirely understand why we might want the state to provide this service free at 
the point of use. | selected an opening quote to reflect this; Harry Smith is 
writing about the horrors of life in the 1930s, prior to the British Government 
introducing the National Health Service. 

In Britain today, as across much of the world, it’s almost impossible to find 
anyone who questions the state playing a substantial role in medicine. The 
nature of that role, whether services should be run by private companies or the 


state directly, is open to some debate; but questioning the role itself is entirely 


alien to us. 

Indeed, | recall having lunch in a pub in 2009, when scenes of Americans 
protesting Barack Obama's plans for socialised medicine appeared on the TV. 
My friends and | all found this shocking. It wasn't hard for us to imagine that 
there might be legitimate complaints about the specific plan—perhaps it 
favoured insurance companies—that wasn’t the shocking part. What shocked 


us were the slogans written on protest signs such as: 


Healthcare is nota right 


We couldn’t contemplate such a thing. Okay, maybe on a philosophical level 
we could discuss what exactly constitutes a ‘right’ and whether healthcare 
legitimately fits the bill. But these signs were clearly not objecting on 
philosophical or linguistic grounds. They were objecting to the very idea of the 
state providing a healthcare security net. This simply seemed crazy to us. 

It’s not the case that anarchic thoughts didn't occupy my head at that time. | 
had for many years thought it ridiculous that the state should be involved in 
education. However none of my reasons for this seemed to apply to 


healthcare. To run through them: 


Education, beyond a certain level, is not essential. Most people manage to 
live perfectly happy lives in the absence of an advanced knowledge of 
algebra. Healthcare is of course utterly essential and when needed cannot 


be delayed. 


Education is cheap, anyone can access more books than they can read 
and there exists all sorts of possibilities for keeping costs low through 
collaborative learning. Healthcare, by contrast, can be monstrously and 


unavoidably expensive. 


Educational choices are highly subjective: a book | find interesting might 


bore you to tears and vice versa. Healthcare, on the other hand, is highly 
objective, with science determining the best course of treatment for 


everyone—or so | thought. 


With all that being said, | am still working from the basis that the state is an 
inherently coercive entity and coercion is inherently corrosive. Even if a much 
better case for the state’s involvement in healthcare can be made than for 
other areas, we should still expect to see the effects of that coercion at play. 
How does it present itself? 

When contrasting a market and state—or consensual and coercive—model 
for healthcare, we are comparing two entirely different systems which will 
respond to entirely different incentives. We should not expect then that the 
outcomes will be remotely similar to each other. Additionally, they will become 
evermore divergent over time. This means that selecting the less efficacious 
approach will, over the course of decades, potentially cost billions of lives. To 
see how this is the case, just picture the effects of delays in developing 
treatments for major diseases such as cancer and heart disease. Every year of 
unnecessary delay is an effective genocide. 

That's a shocking thing to take in and | suggest you sit with it for a moment. 
| considered whether | was right to use the word genocide here, given its 
severity, but | feel it necessary to convey the sheer scale of death and suffering 
which would be brought about by delaying medical developments. We have 
stumbled into a particular approach to medical development without really 
considering its implications over time. Given the scale of those implications, 
close examination becomes of paramount importance. 

| will now attempt to demonstrate the ways in which coercion does indeed 
retard medical progress, with immeasurable loss of both life and wellbeing. 

Let’s revisit The Soprano's'Feech La Manna from Chapter Four, Markets and 
the Mob. You will recall that Feech installed a monopoly in the gardening 


business by intimidating any potential competition. | concluded by saying: 


‘Inefficiency and higher prices in the gardening business probably does 
not signal the end of the world, but imagine if medicine operated as a 
monopoly. The effects of stagnating the development of new treatments 
would end the lives of millions—including those financially profiting 


from the scam.’ 


Let’s follow up on this thought. What if Feech La Manna did manage to take 


over the healthcare industry, frightening off all of his competitors? 


Firstly—and most obviously—the other healthcare providers suffer. They 
lose their income, which of course has knock-on effects for their families 


as well as the wider community. 


The customers also lose out. The whole point of an enforced monopoly is 
to keep prices high through restricting supply. Le Manna’s Healthcare—as 
the firm would be called—could find customers by dropping their prices 
to a level competitive with other providers. Feech’s use of intimidation 
and violence is not about finding customers. It is about keeping the price 


of healthcare artificially high. 


The variation of services available is reduced. Different healthcare 
providers may have specialised in different areas. Even if treatments were 
better and worse, there is no way to know how different schools of 
medicine would develop over time. Now it is a case of one size fits all. 
Whilst Le Manna’s do have to provide some healthcare to remain 
employed, they are not under pressure to provide such a good service, as 


there is no competition for them. 


Enforced monopolies also reduce investment in capital equipment. 
Industries become more efficient over time because owners are 


effectively forced to invest their profits into new technology. | say 


effectively forced, as failing to do so means they will fall behind their 
competitors and will not be able to lower their prices or offer new 


treatments. 


Beyond the financial aspects, there is also a negative feeling generated 
between Le Manna’s Healthcare and those they expropriate. The 
community may turn a blind eye, but they know they are the victims of 


predacious behaviour. 


As you can see, all I've had to do here is to replace Le Manna‘s Gardeners with 
Le Manna’s Healthcare. the principle remains the same. | think we could agree 
then it would be very bad for the mob to take over the provision of healthcare. 
Mobsters would ultimately also be victims of this, as they and their families 
would also not benefit from new treatments now not created. 

So are there any comparisons between the mob and the state running 
healthcare? | believe so. 

The state inhibits entrance to the healthcare market through regulation. 
Regulation itself is, of course, a good thing. It’s nice to know the consumer 
products we buy won't burst into flames in our hands, and our medical 
treatments won't poison us. This doesn't mean however that regulation has to 
be coercive, or that there aren't costs to a non-consensual approach. 

Let’s think this through. A coercive model of regulation is one where 
companies developing—in this case—medical treatments, are forced to submit 
those treatments to a particu/ar regulator. The regulator does not require the 
consent of the companies involved and therefore has no competition for their 
business. Given this, the regulator can reject treatments time after time after 
time with no negative repercussions falling upon them. The regulator is likely 
to get in trouble however, if they approve a treatment which then proves to be 
harmful. 

This might sound like a good imbalance to have, as obviously we don’t want 


people being harmed by insufficiently tested medical treatments. Is this then a 


positive mark for a coercive approach? 

The problem here lies in what we tend to see and not see. When we see a 
drug like thalidomide causing horrendous birth defects, this is of course 
horrifying. We don’t tend to see all the people suffering and heading to early 
graves, because a treatment isn’t available to them due to a long approval 
process. We tend to have a cognitive bias, where we are more upset over harm 
brought about by action than inaction. We simply have to be aware of this 
tendency within ourselves. Obviously we do not eschew all risk when it comes 
to medical treatments. If a drug has a one in a million chance of killing you, but 
a fifty percent chance of curing you from a disease which is ninety percent 
fatal—well, you can do the math. 

But is this really a big problem or am | nitpicking to find fault with the 
coercive system? To answer this question and to see how these principles play 
out in the real world, we will turn to the work of Dr. Mary J. Ruwart.(21 

Dr. Ruwart is a research scientist who worked on developing new therapies 
for a variety of diseases, including liver cirrhosis and AIDS. Her work made her 
aware of the life and death implications of medical regulation and she went on 
to study and teach the ethics of this issue. In her 2018 book, Death by 
Regulation, Dr. Ruwart conservatively estimates that over a fifty year period, 
fifteen million Americans died due to regulation delaying the rate of new drugs 
coming onto the market. To give some perspective, this is ten times more than 
have died in every war since the country's founding. This figure does not 
include the drugs that never made it due to regulations making the cost of 
development too high, or the future drugs that would have been developed 
based upon them. She calculates that Americans who died from disease over a 
fifty year period lost an average of eleven years of their lives. This averages out 
at the life of every American being five years less. 

So no, I'm not nitpicking. 


I'll run through some of the examples Dr. Ruwart provides: 


For almost two decades, the Food and Drug Administration (FDA) 


prevented doctors from informing pregnant women that folic acid could 
prevent birth defects. Dr Ruwart refers to this as the American 
thalidomide, estimating the ban caused ten thousand birth defects and 


thousands more abortions. 


The patent on aspirin had already expired when researchers realised its 
potential to prevent strokes and heart disease. There was no way to fund 
the testing required to make further medical claims. This meant that for 
twenty years, Americans were unable to benefit from these aspects of the 


drug. 


Provenge, an effective cellular treatment for prostate cancer, was so 
severely delayed in coming to market that protests, lawsuits and death 


threats were made by desperate sufferers and family members. 


The FDA retards research into one of the most exciting areas of modern 
medicine: stem cells. Dr. Ruwart provides examples of people recovering 
from major heart attacks and Amyotrophic Lateral Sclerosis (Lou Gehrig's 


disease) through stem cell treatment. 


Dr. Ruwart estimates we have lost at least half, and maybe as much as 
ninety percent, of all pharmaceutical innovations due to coercive 
regulations. She calculates American drug costs to be forty times greater 


than before tightening of regulations. 


It is an often cited claim in conspiracy theory circles that big pharma is 
suppressing multiple cures for cancer due to them being inexpensive. 
Whatever the truth or otherwise of this claim, a far more damaging situation is 
in fact wide out in the open for all to see. It is in the set up of very structures of 
the system. 


If regulation was not coerced would it still exist? Given that any sensible 


person would prefer to take medical treatments that had undergone 
independent testing, there would certainly be a market for it. Not just from 
individuals either: pharmacists, for example, would presumably be adverse to 
stocking untested and potentially dangerous drugs on their shelves. 

If regulation was consensual, a number of companies would compete to 
provide it. This means a medical firm would have options regarding which one 
to select. This, crucially, places the regulation company under tension from two 
directions—not just one, as with the coercive model. It must ensure all 
products are safe. If it approves treatments that end up harming people, 
patients and pharmacists will stop trusting it. At the same time, it is under 
pressure from the medical companies not to take too long, else they will seek 
another regulator. This tension of opposites ensures a balance is struck 
between safety and innovation. Additionally, the absence of coercion means 
that no one can stop patients acting in what they perceive as their best 
interests, and trying treatments prior to their approval. 

| could go on to discuss the provision of healthcare, looking at real world 
examples of how coercive medical monopolies tend to keep prices artificially 
high. | feel however that the example of regulation is so immense in it’s 
implications, it is sufficient to make the point. | will provide resources at the 
end of the book should you wish to gain a more comprehensive insight into 
coercion's effects in all areas of medicine.(22) 

There has obviously been a time in the past when healthcare, irrespective of 
wealth, consisted of bleeding and leeches. Hopefully we are progressing to a 
time, in the not too distant future, when we will be able to regenerate limbs. 
Stem cell research means sci-fi levels of medicine may be already here. | would 
contend that coercion is a spanner in that machinery of life-saving progress. 

Would Harry Smith, quoted at the beginning of the chapter, find my case 
compelling? That in an effort to provide healthcare to all we have retarded 
progress and shortened the lives of millions? Mr. Smith's situation is of course 
also one of poverty—his family were simply too poor to afford the 


comparatively rudimentary healthcare of the day. And so it is poverty we had 


better address in the next chapter. 


Chapter Eight: Social Welfare and Poverty 


Yorkshireman I: ‘I was happier then and | had nothing! We used to live in 
this tiny old tumble-down house with great big holes in the roof.’ 
Yorkshireman Il: ‘House! You were lucky to live in a house! We used to 
live in one room, all twenty-six of us, no furniture, half the floor was 
missing, we were all huddled together in one corner for fear of falling.’ 
Yorkshireman III: ‘You were lucky to have a room! We used to have to live 
in the corridor!’ 

Yorkshireman IV: ‘Oh, we used to DREAM of living in a corridor! Would 
have been a palace to us! We used to live in an old water tank on a 
rubbish tip. We got woke up every morning by having a load of rotting 
fish dumped all over us! House, huh!’ 


Monty Pythonz3} 


Welcome to Chapter Eight of this book. Following on from education and 
healthcare, in this chapter I'll be looking at another core service the state 
provides—that of social welfare. This will be a brief look, as | want to move on 
and focus attention on the thing that makes social welfare necessary. | want to 
look at poverty and examine the role the state plays in maintaining it. 

A basic financial safety net is, like healthcare, one of the things we can make 
a good case for the state providing. If high-minded principles about everything 
being consensual lead to childhood malnutrition and people dying on the 
streets; then what good are they? 

On the other hand, it does not require a great act of imagination to picture 
how things such as unemployment benefits may be provided in the absence of 
a state. The state is essentially acting as an insurance provider, one which 


requires compulsory payments from all people in a given area. In its absence, 


people would presumably still wish to have the security of knowing they will 
be taken care of during hard times. There would therefore be a market for the 
same services to be offered by insurance providers. These may be literal 
insurance companies, or the kind of fraternal societies which were popular up 
until the time states monopolised this market.;24] 

Another example would be pension plans. People, of course, have 
consensual pension schemes today, in addition to the coercive state schemes 
they are forced to buy into. 

A criticism that could be levelled at a purely consensual approach is that a 
percentage of people are either too poor, or too irresponsible, to invest in such 
insurance schemes. We would then have a situation where, either through 
illness or old age, they become unable to support themselves and end up on 
the streets. The burden is then picked up either by charities or their 
community—or they are simply left there. 

Is it not better, then, one could ask, to make sure this doesn't happen by 
making such insurance policies compulsory? 

Let's examine the problems that arise with this approach. 

Firstly, | would ask you to recall the paternal patronising of the lower orders 
| mentioned in the education chapter. It’s fine if you believe that segments of 
society are incapable of long-term decision making and need to have their 
future well-being managed by their betters, but again, let’s just be clear that's 
what we're saying. 

The second is that it seems strange to create a blanket scheme, putting 
goodness knows how many consensual insurance providers out of business, in 
order to deal with the minority of people who will be unable to provide for 
themselves. 

There are non-coercive ways to ensure people acquire social security. 
Remembering Bob's apartment block, it is compulsory as a condition of living 
there to contribute to the maintenance of the building. Bob could also 
stipulate that residents must contribute to a communal social security fund. He 


could argue that it’s only responsible to have such an organised system, as the 


burden of looking after those down on their luck tends to fall on their 
neighbours anyway. | honestly have no idea whether that would be a good way 
of doing it or not: | mention it as it is the most comparable to our current 
coercive system. 

Finally, there are repercussions to such a system. As a coercive provider does 
not have to attract customers, it is not under market pressure to keep its prices 
down and therefore can only be more expensive. As it does not have to worry 
about bankruptcy, it is not under pressure to assist people in getting off the 
payments in the same way a consensual provider would be. People receiving 
benefits may be unable to take low paying entry level jobs, as doing so will 
cause their benefits to be immediately terminated. This leads to the complaint 
often levelled at state social welfare—that it creates poverty traps.(25] 

I’m going to shift gears now and talk about what underpins the justification 
for coercive social security: the continuation of poverty. Indeed, if it wasn't for 
poverty, would we really be worried about the provision of healthcare, 
education or social security? All of these issues are really challenges of taking 
care of people who are poor. If every household simply had a decent income, 
we'd hardly need to talk about these issues. 

The deeper question then, is why do we have poverty? Why does it persist? 
And are there anything about our coercive government structures that 
exacerbates it? 

This chapter's opening quotation is from the Monty Python sketch; 7he Four 
Yorkshiremen. Four men sit around in smart suits, sipping cognac, reminiscing 
about the hardship of their youth. It works because it’s a familiar scene to 
Britons of a certain age. The Monty Python crew, being born just after the 
Second World War, would have grown up in an age of ever increasing living 
standards. They would have listened to an older generation explain the poverty 
of the pre-war world. It is hard for us to conceive of just how fast things 
changed. To read George Orwell's 7he Road to Wigan Pier,26) about the living 
conditions of miners in the 1930s, is to visit a world unimaginable to anyone 


born just a few decades later. 


Yet this poverty was humanity's natural state since time immemorial. 
Reading accounts of the lives of peasants in Elizabethan England makes the 
1930s seem like a paradise.(27] Poverty began to diminish in the 19th century, 
only really shifting for people in the latter half of the 20th. The engine that 
ultimately drove this was obviously the development of labour saving 
technology. 

And yet we never quite seem to get to a place where poverty is finally dealt 
a decisive blow. It sticks around somehow. 

What does coercion do to enable this? 

If we think once more about organised crime, it's obvious that it acts to 
increase poverty. A few people are enriched at the expense of the many. This is 
in contrast to consensual trade, where goods are exchanged in a way that 
benefits and enriches both parties. 

Let's imagine a situation where organised crime was driven by a misguided 
sense of altruism. We'll bring back Feech La Manna and his gardening 
company, except now, instead of trying to pilfer the community, he is 
concerned that some people are not able to afford gardening services. To 
address this he provides those services, free at the point of use for everyone, 
through implementing a system of taxation. 

How would this play out? 

Well, in the absence of market competition there is no way for Feech to 
know what his prices should be. Absent market pressure, it is virtually 
impossible to believe they will be as cheap as a consensual system would 
provide. It is then inevitable that Feech’s well-meaning efforts will provide 
gardening services to all, but only at the cost of making everyone in the system 
poorer. 

The same logic holds with the state. Irrespective of how well-meaning state 
employees are, they are not subject to market pressure to lower the costs of 
their services. Nobody has to sit up into the night thinking of ways to cut costs 
for fear of going out of business. 


Coercively funded services can then only act to exacerbate poverty. In the 


absence of market competition, again, it is impossible to imagine they will be 
as efficient as consensual ones. 

Does this make a big difference? 

Well, if you think about it, the average person in the average country is 
spending probably in the region of twenty years of their working life just 
paying taxes. That is to say, just paying for coercively funded services. 

There are studies that claim to demonstrate that state coercive services are 
about twice as expensive as market consensual ones.(28] Barring the discovery 
of some general principle that determines this, it could obviously alter greatly 
in different places and times. Whatever the amount is it is clear that, given the 
size of the spend, any substantial difference will lead to a massive increase in 
poverty. People are essentially wasting years of labour on inefficiency. If it is 
double the cost, then the average person would be able to receive all the same 
services and retire ten years earlier in a fully consensual system. And that’s not 
taking anything else the state does into account. 

Moving on, let's look at house prices. 

After paying taxes, the biggest cost anyone is likely to incur in their life is 
the cost of their house, with mortgages typically being paid off over decades. 
How does the state contribute to this? 

The state regulates land use, dictating where houses can and cannot be 
built. This obviously reduces housing supply, increasing the cost. It's not a 
simple problem. Perhaps we wouldn’‘t want houses popping up everywhere, 
despoiling the landscape. The trade-off however, is people working additional 
years of their lives due to the restricted supply. We should recognise this as the 
true cost of the greenbelt. 

The restriction on house building is woven into the fabric of a democratic 
state. If the majority of people own houses, it becomes in their interests to 
vote for politicians who will restrict building. It is certainly not in the interests 
of anyone looking to get on the property ladder—but, because the will of the 
majority is king, there’s very little they can do about it. 


This covers what | believe are the two most obvious ways in which coercion 


creates poverty. Others include excessive regulation (the most egregious 
example of which we saw in the medical chapter), enforcement of intellectual 
property rights, the banning of entry level jobs through imposing a minimum 
wage and the wealth transfer that comes with the printing of money. | feel the 
main two have been sufficient to make the point, so | will reference resources 
on the others in the Endnotes.(29} 

To conclude on an uplifting note, we have seen examples of countries like 
South Korea, transitioning from being utterly war-torn and impoverished to 
having first world living standards inside a single generation. The contrast with 
its Northern neighbour, one of the most coercive countries in the world, is 
telling. 

Further resource challenges may need to be met for the whole world to go 
this way, but it is at least possible. It's amazing to think that the world could, in 
principle, completely leave poverty behind within most of our lifetimes. The 


road map to doing so is already laid out. 


Chapter Nine: Security 


Edmund: ‘You see, Baldrick, in order to prevent war in Europe, two 
superblocks developed: us, the French and the Russians on one side, and 
the Germans and Austro-Hungary on the other. The idea was to have two 
vast opposing armies, each acting as the other's deterrent. That way there 
could never be a war.’ 
Baldrick: ‘But this is a sort of a war, isn't it, sir?’ 
Edmund: ‘Yes, that's right. You see, there was a tiny flaw in the plan.’ 
George: ‘What was that, sir? 
Edmund: ‘It was bollocks.’ 

Blackadder Goes Forthy3o 


Welcome to Chapter Nine of this book, where I'll be looking at the provision of 
security. We may think of security as having an inner and outer aspect; with 
internal security consisting of the police, justice and prison system, and 
external security being the military and spy agencies. In this chapter I'll be 
covering both. 

Non-state consensual security raises different challenges than the previous 
areas we've looked at. Providing consensual education, health and social 
welfare is primarily a challenge of funding. Security, whilst also being that, 
presents separate difficulties. 

With regard to external threats, how could we hope to coordinate defence 
against an invasion in the absence of having one group firmly in charge? Will 
everyone organise their own storming of Normandy? 

As for internal security, how can we police society when everyone can hire 
their own police officer? Would this be akin to each football team bringing its 


own referee? 


In my own study of anarchism these were the hardest questions to answer. | 
actually just left them alone for several years until every other aspect was 
straight in my mind. 

| do think the easier of the two is external security, so let's deal with that 
first. 

Difficulties of coordinating national security aside, one of the places we are 
most likely to find general agreement is in a profound mistrust of the state’s 
war power. There’s every chance you're reading this in a country where the 
state has used your taxes to bring death and destruction to foreign lands. In 
my lifetime I've witness the bombing of Serbia, the utter devastation of Iraq 
and Libya and now, at the time of writing, open support for a campaign of 
genocide in Yemen.j31) All this from the same people who claim a monopolistic 
right to provide you with healthcare and educate your children. 

Okay, so the state is a murder machine, but they do provide necessary 
security. Do we then just need to rein in the more murderous aspects? 

Well, let’s look at that. Just how good is the security? 

To examine this question, | have a thought experiment in mind. 

Imagine if at the turn of the 20th century, Britain had no provision for 
national defence. Imagine if you were tasked with hiring a private company to 
do the job, and you awarded them a twenty-five year contract. Then you went 
to live in a monastery somewhere, returning in 1925 to see how they're doing. 

Now bearing in mind their sole job is to keep the British people safe from 
external threats, how do you think their report might sound when you ask 
them how it’s going? (You have to imagine the following passage being 


spoken in an upper-class British accent). 


‘Not bad! Nearly twenty years of no problems at all, after we got the 
thing with the Boers finished off. Just one little hiccup in the middle I'm 
afraid. 

‘Bit of a scuffle on the content you see. No real threat of invasion, but 


we really thought we'd best intervene. Things got a bit out of hand and 


we ended up having to conscript all the young men in the country to sort 
it out. 

‘Total bill: 

‘Just over a million dead with another one and a half million wounded. 


Somewhere in the region of fifty billion pounds spent.’ 


Do you believe you would be impressed with this report? Would you think the 
private company had clearly done its very best under challenging 
circumstances, or would you conclude that it was perhaps time to shop 
around? 

Let's say you decided on the former, and renewed the company's contract 


for another twenty-five years, at which point you return to check in again... 


‘Another half million dead I'm afraid, various cities flattened, but we do 
hope to have the debt paid off within sixty years. Also, | should mention a 


pressing incident in Korea.’ 


This example is intended to illustrate the different way in which we view state 
and private services. The British people are proud of the national sacrifice 
which led to victories in the World Wars. Only a minority see it as a failing that 
they happened at all.(32) 

It is reasonable to assume that had Britain ended up in a major conflict with 
the Soviet Union sometime in the sixties, one in which half of the United 
Kingdom was nuked, British people today would look back on this as a tragic, 
yet necessary and unavoidable sacrifice too. No failure of the state's ability to 
protect ‘its people’ is too great. 

Let us then shop around. What would a consensual model of national 
defence look like? 

The problem with the coercive model is that the state suffers no ill 
consequences for involving its country in war. Neither the British Labour or 


American Republican Parties were disbanded after the debacle in Iraq. Tony 


Blair and George W. Bush remain out of jail. The state is also subject to 
pressure from forces who benefit from war, most obviously weapons 
manufacturers, the media and other commercial interests. States can also be 
captured by ideologues who see war as a way to remake the world in their 
image. This doesn’t even have to be for nefarious reasons—there are none so 
dangerous as those who believe themselves to be truly good. 

What we would ideally want, then, is a system where powerful forces lose 
out drastically whenever war breaks out. These forces then act to 
counterbalance—and hopefully overcome—those who seek to benefit from 
death and destruction. 

One possible model for this could be insurance companies. Imagine if house 
insurance policies, in addition to covering fire and storm damage, extended to 
cover damage incurred in war. For the most part the insurance companies 
would be collecting money for nothing, however if war ever did break out they 
and their financial backers would stand to lose an incomprehensible amount of 
money. It is strongly in their interest then to take action to prevent war 
breaking out. This could be through the use of diplomats to resolve conflict, or 
it could come down to installing surface to air missile launchers to deter 
invaders.[33] 

To be clear, | am not suggesting this is the way it would be done in a society 
based upon consent. Such a society would be so different in so many ways that 
a solution might arise none of us could imagine from where we are now. 
Perhaps in a consensual society a large percentage of people would be armed, 
making the occupation of such a country a daunting task. 

| wouldn't want to give the impression I'm a more violent person than | 
actually am either. I'm very open to the possibility of non-violent solutions to 
conflict. Denmark, for example, managed to protect the vast majority of its 
Jewish population from the Nazis by employing nonviolent resistance 
measures.[34] 

The overwhelming point is that, given it's track record, there could be no 


service we should be more concerned about removing from the hands of the 


state than national defence. 


KKK 


Let's look now at internal security, policing and the justice system. This is really 
the aspect that’s most difficult to wrap one’s mind 
around. 

Our current policing system grows out of feudalism, where a lord would 
exert a monopoly on violence over a given area of land. Peasants would pay 
the lord for protection, first and foremost from the lord himself, and then from 
threats arising inside and outside of the community. If the lord failed to 
provide protection, peasants had little recourse due to his monopoly over their 
land. 

In modern times, both protection rackets and state policing grow out of this 
system, with the latter being a type of the former. Should you not consent to 
pay your taxes, it will be the same agents who claim to protect you who 
ultimately will come to accost you. Am | talking about the mob or the state 
here? There's no way for you to know. 

Back in feudal times, there was one country that was different. Put some 
warm clothes on and we'll take a trip to medieval Iceland to examine an 
alternative form of security provision. 

Vikings endured the perilous journey from Norway to Iceland in order to 
escape the feudal system with its lords and kings. Distrustful of what we would 
call a state, in Iceland there was no public property, all land was privately 
owned. 

The class who in the rest of Europe we might call lords, still worked 
providing security to the peasant farmers. The major difference was that these 
lords did not have a monopoly over any given area of land. Farmers were free 
to choose which lord they wanted to form a contract with, and could change if 
they were displeased with the service.(35) 


In a sense then, the Icelandic ‘lords’ weren't really lords at all. They would be 


better described as private security providers. That's a term that strikes fear 
into the heart, conjuring up images of unaccountable mercenaries, or prisons 
run for profit. This is why | wanted to ease into it with language that’s more 
familiar. To make a distinction here, the word private does not mean 
consensual if those providers are working for a coercive entity such as the 
state. This is the case with the military contractors who have been so 
controversial in Iraq and Afghanistan. It’s not the case however, if the providers 
are working for non-coercive individuals or groups. 

The benefits of a consensual security system are the same as the benefits of 
anything else being consensual. Power is centred with the consumer to ensure 
they get the best service possible. This has both obvious short-term and not so 
obvious long-term implications. 

Remember what | said about the monopolisation of the gardening industry: 
that the most nefarious aspect was also the hardest to spot. | suggested that 
there is no pressure for a gardening firm using coercion to invest in new 
technology. They will still be using sheers long after the development of 
eclectic hedge trimmers. 

| went on to illustrate how coercion retards progress in medicine—at 
unimaginable cost. Actually, though, the principle holds true in all areas. We 
can consider any service—including security—to be a form of technology 
which should advance with time. 

If | look up some crime statistics for London, | find things have become 
considerably worse over the past ten years. From 2010 to 20, violent crime rose 
from one hundred and thirty-nine to two hundred and twenty-two thousand 
incidents per year. There are now over fifteen thousand knife crimes a year, 
with acid attacks proving increasingly popular too.(36] 

This is during a time period where technology has continuously improved— 
and dramatically so. Over those same years we went from carrying phones you 
could send text messages and play Snake on, to the super computers we have 
in our pockets today. And yet policing, security provision, actually got worse. 


Londoners are now less safe walking the streets. 


I’m sure there are many ways the reasons for this could be analysed. but | 
would suggest that policing, unlike telephones, is a technology that isn’t 
subject to market pressure and therefore remains stagnant.(37) 

Let's look at some of the problems that coercive policing gives rise to, that 
would be unlikely to occur with a consensual system. 

First off, a consensual system would be unable to prosecute a prohibitionist 
war on drug users. There certainly may exist areas where drug use would be 
banned, but those areas could not extend over vast distances. The reason | 
sound so confident about this is because with consensual policing, people are 
billed directly for the service they receive. The services people overwhelmingly 
want are protection of life and property. Drug prohibition, although widely 
supported, can only be funded through coercive means. How much would you 
be willing to pay to ensure somebody on the far side of town is locked in a 
cage for taking a drug? Even if you are understandably concerned about drug 
addiction, there are surely better ways to direct funds than a blanket policy of 
jailing all users.(38) 

The implications of this are not small. Obviously the illegal drugs trade is a 
massive generator of crimes against person and property. In its absence the 
price of drugs would crash and the criminal element who currently run the 
industry would have this revenue stream removed from them. Economist 
Jeffrey Miron estimates that in the absence of prohibition, the murder rate in 
the United States would be cut in half.j393 That would be a small absolute 
reduction when compared to where drug violence has its major impact—in 
South and Central America. 

Another factor to consider is all the actions coercive police take that prevent 
people from being able to defend themselves. If houses in your community are 
constantly being burgled you could take steps to prevent this through erecting 
gates, checking who enters and exits the area, installing razor wire on top of 
walls and ultimately—being armed. 

Coercive police may not be able to stop the burglars, but they will turn up to 


prevent you from defending yourself from them. 


Things like gun rights are obviously a massive conversation in themselves. 
I'm not making a case for the effectiveness of firearms, or anything else I've 
mentioned here. Only to point out that coercive police clearly do act in a way 
that prevents people from protecting themselves from criminals. 

Americans who advocate gun rights, often considered crazy by the non-gun 
owning world, point out that firearms are used to prevent anything up to two 
and a half million crimes each year. So again, we're not talking about a 
negligible issue.;40) 

Again, I'm not wishing to only advance solutions based on defensive 
violence. Perhaps the real roots of crime lie in culture, poverty or childhood 
trauma. The best long term strategies may focus on these kinds of areas. The 
essential thing is to have societal systems that profit from crime not occurring, 
not police forces whose budgets go up as crime increases and politicians 
incentivised by five year election cycles. 

Could it be then that coercive policing is actually generating far more crime 
than it prevents? Could it be that if the police suddenly popped out of 
existence, society would quickly reorganise itself and find far more effective 
consensual solutions to crime? | shall conclude this chapter and leave you to 


contemplate these questions. 


Conclusion: Is the State a Non-Falsifiable Premise? 


‘l was taking a logic course that semester, and as | pondered the 
argument, | became vaguely unnerved. We believed all outsiders hated 
us. If they said they hated us, we believed them. If they said they loved us, 
we believed they were either lying or delusional, and nothing could 
persuade us otherwise. | began to see that for many of our beliefs, there 
was absolutely no evidence that could be introduced to us that would 
cause us to change our minds. Unfalsifiable.’ 


Megan Phelps-Roper(41) 


The philosopher of science Karl Popper proposed that for any theory to be 
considered scientific, it must present ways in which it can be falsified. A theory 
that does not do so is essentially immune from criticism and therefore pseudo- 
scientific. Nuance aside, there’s no doubt this is an idea that has both power 
and practical application to it. 

That power is demonstrated by the opening quotation, taken from Megan 
Phelps-Roper’s book, Unfollow, A Journey from Hatred to Hope. Megan was 
born into the Westboro Baptist Church, infamous for picketing the funerals of 
American soldiers, with messages of eternal damnation. She cites being 
introduced to the concept of falsifiability as one of several factors that 
ultimately led her to realise she had been born into a cult—and enabled her to 
break free. 

This is no small achievement. When we're born into a thing, it is all- 
consuming; there’s never a time we were outside of it with which we can make 
a comparison. We are like the proverbial fish, unable to fathom what it means 
to be wet. 

But is there a sense in which we are all born into a cult—7he Cult of the 


State? This all-consuming entity that promises to educate us, to protect us 


from danger, to look after us when we are ill and provide for us when 
downtrodden. 

Have you ever looked at people’s behaviour around election time: the 
devotion to their chosen political candidate, the visceral disdain for the other 
team? Have you ever thought, ‘Gee, this is all a bit cult-like’. As if we’ve found 
new rituals to satisfy our lapsed religious urges. 

Is, then, the state a cult? 

If so it would be the largest and most all consuming cult in history. The 
Scientologists would have nothin’ on it! 

I’m going to conclude with some questions for you to contemplate, so that 


you may test this premise out in your own mind. 
What conditions could possibly serve to cause you to question your faith 
in the state? Not in the efficacy of the services the state runs, but in the 


entirety of the system itself? 


Is there any critical test that if the state failed, would cause you to 


question its viability? 


For example: 


How many people would have to die in wars before you questioned 


whether the state should run national defence? 


How high would the crime rate have to be before you questioned the 


state running policing? 


How low would educational standards have to become before you 


questioned the very premise of state schooling? 


How inefficient would healthcare need to be before you questioned the 


state running hospitals? 


And, by what standard are you even measuring any of these things? What 


would be your basis for comparison? 

If no such conditions exist, if you would never, under any circumstances, 
question the legitimacy and effectiveness of the state, then would it be 
true to say your belief is unfalsifiable? 


If it is untfalsifiable, what grounds do you have for holding it? 


And if the state is a non-falsifiable premise, how is it then distinct from a 


cult? 


There’s a quote from the journalist Joseph Sobran which goes: 


‘The measure of the state's success is that the word anarchy frightens 


people, while the word state does not.’ 


I'll conclude by restating this as: 


‘The measure of the state's success is that consent frightens people, whilst 


coercion does not.’ 


| will thank you for reading and leave you to ponder this fact. 
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